VI                                                  PREFACE.
while less skillful -men, who have acquired a business experience, become superintendents, managers, and presidents of the companies employing them, and frequently they are more justly entitled to promotion to such offices. A technical education prepares a man for a higher sphere than that of machinist, designer, or surveyor. Supplemented with a good business training, it fits a man for the direction and superintendence, of large works. Technical students should enter a broader field of action, r?y acquiring a -better appreciation of business relations and business principles, and a due sense of their duties, liabilities, and responsibilities.
There is no business for which the training of an engineer better fits him or that is likely to prove more profitable and satisfactory than that of a contractor and builder. A young man who starts out in his professional career with a fair knowledge of the law of contracts is certain to show an interest in business methods and principles. If he will cultivate such an interest and make observations and memoranda of the cost of labor, materials, and equipment, he will soon have data which, together with those qualifications previously acquired by every engineer, viz., the capacity to estimate, design, and erect works, will give him all that is required to undertake construction work and to become a successful contractor.
It is the author's hope that by the publication of this work he has contributed something that shall cultivate in technical students an interest in such business relations as are created and fixed by contracts. If that be accomplished, he will feel that he has conferred a personal benefit upon the student and a universal and lasting service to the technical professions.
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